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his life and remained with him year after year, while he
struggled against the multitudinous difficulties incidental to
his work. W. B. Scott, in writing of him, says that his
temperament was of the kind which as a rule showed no
emotion, and that even when taken by surprise he gave no
signs of being much affected. In a strong and profound
character such as Hunt's this apparent indifference denotes a
capacity for suffering which is altogether beyond the grasp
of those accustomed to express every shade of feeling. It is
necessary to lay stress upon this point in order to convey an
adequate impression of the grief which was to haunt him
during the years that were to come, when externally all
appeared calm and genial.

He remained in Florence until September, 1867, having
placed his bereaved child (a son) under the care of his
friends Spencer Stanhope and his wife, and then returned
with him to England. Isabella and the Pot of Basil, being by
this time completed, was sold to Gambart and exhibited.
Soon after his return he was elected member of the Athe-
naeum Club, and, though his stay in England lasted only a
few months, he had much intercourse with his old friends,
including Charles Collins and Dickens, paying frequent
visits to Gad's Hill.

He was now in weak health, and when in 1868 he
returned alone to Florence to see to the completion of a
monument for the grave of his wife (begun before he had left)
he was obliged to live for a time at Fiesole, where he painted
a small picture, entitled The Tuscan Straw-Platter^ and a few
water-colour landscapes. In Florence he painted another
small work, entitled Bianca^ beginning it in tempera after
the manner of the old masters, and completing it in oil
varnish. He then paid a visit to his old friend, Dr. Sim, at
Naples; and, after a stay of three weeks at Salerno and